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COMMENT 

DR. CHUBB ON THE PLATFORM 

DR. PAUL SHOREY, head professor of Greek at the 
University of Chicago, doesn't like the new poetry; 
in fact, he has Said so more than once in public places. 
Wishing to know the worst, I listened, on May 15th, to his 
lecture on Modern Poetry and the Teaching of English, 
which was given at Fullerton Hall before an audience of 
Chicago teachers as one of the series endowed for their 
benefit by their late fellow-educator, Elizabeth Kirkland. 
The lecture was not an extempore discourse, but a paper 
carefully prepared and read; because, as the learned doctor 
explained, he had "something to say," and wished to take 
no chances of inexactness in saying it. 

I went prepared to take notes — alas, that I didn't requi- 
sition a stenographer! Dr. Shorey began with harmless 
generalities — quoted Poe's Poetic Principle; told us poetry 
was "a soul-kindling art, not a soul-anodyne" ; presented the 
advantage that classic-poetry associations give to the Taor- 
mina view over that of San Francisco, equally beautiful 
though the latter is; discussed "the illusion and delusion of 
science," and deplored the general American way of aban- 
doning the arts at maturity with other follies of youth; 
insisted upon training in reading poetry aloud, in poetic 
diction, and in mythology, as necessities neglected by mod- 
ern educators, etc., etc. 

At last the lecturer got down to brass tacks — or, as he 
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jocularly expressed it, "began to show the cloven hoof" — 
with some criticism of Whitman, the first offender because 
he advised American poets to "make no mention or allu- 
sion" to or of the past. (Incidentally we were reminded that 
Whitman was much indebted to Emerson for his Leaves.) 
And the next minute the athletic classicist was hitting out 
from the shoulder at the "self-advertising and self-quoting 
modernists," whose "Germanized attitude of mind" is being 
"imposed on us all"! 

This nefarious "Germanized attitude of mind" seemed 
to consist in "the doctrine of simplicity preached by the 
heralds of the new poetry" — a new and luminous inter- 
pretation of the Hun's psychology! And "Riley, Oppen- 
heim and Sandburg" were quaintly lassoed together in a 
series of charges too subtly surprising for my slow pencil 
and astonished intellect to catch up with. 

When I came to again the lecturer was saying: "The 
new poetry lacks morality, harmony, distinction, and idea 
of beauty." Students who read it are doomed, as is proved 
by "the heart-sickening shallowness and vulgarity of soul" 
shamelessly exhibited in "the poems published in college 
magazines." "The imitator of Carl Sandburg is blighted 
forever" — and here there were further remarks about C. S. 
which my agitated pencil failed to catch. The lecturer 
continued at some length on the "failure of the moral sense 
in the new poetry"; indeed, "the new poetry preaches im- 
morality," and he proved it by. reading Oppenheim's "only 
one god — you" poem; which, however, he partly excused as 
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being really a paraphrase of Emerson. (Poor Emerson's 
mantle was stretched to cover a multitude of sins!) Gio- 
vanitti also was invoked to prove that "this modern Rus- 
sianized [not Prussian this time!] literature considers man 
only an animal." 

By this time the phrases of anathema were falling so 
thick and fast that none but a stenographer could capture 
them, so I leaned back with the happy thought of borrow- 
ing Dr. Shorey's manuscript in order to avoid inexactness. 
Miss Lowell was now under arraignment, and, by way of 
emphasizing her special treachery, the lecturer read an 
original poem which purported to express James Russell 
Lowell's opinion of his recalcitrant cousin. 

The peroration, which soon got well under way, was a 
warning against the crimes and offences of the new poetry, 
its sins against taste, law, morals, beauty, intelligence, etc.; 
its wicked digressions from the straight and narrow path 
of academic tradition. Of all these outrageous derelictions 
Carl Sandburg was pointed to as the chief exemplar. Hav- 
ing no memory for phrases, I cannot set down the burning 
words that exploded over his devoted head — a withering 
blast which would have seared his eye-balls if he had been 
there to hear. 

Throughout the lecture I listened in vain for any dis- 
crimination between grades of good or bad in the new 
poetry ; for any recognition of differences in the motives and 
methods, whether technical or ethical, of the numerous very 
individual men and women who practice it; for any ac- 
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knowledgment of qualities of possible beauty in any of its 
experiments in rhythms and other sound values, or of possi- 
ble dignity and truth in any of its interpretations of life. 
No, the poets were lashed together with one tarred rope, 
and lowered, from Ezra Pound to Oppenheim, into the 
nether abyss. 

When I asked to borrow the paper, Dr. Shorey declined, 
saying that he had no copy and intended to give the lecture 
elsewhere. As I turned to go, two of the audience were 
pleading for his Lowell poem, and I heard him call, "Here 
is Miss Monroe — I challenge her to print it in Poetry!" 
At once and most eagerly I accepted the challenge, hoping 
to make it the climax of this article. 

But the ladies who heard this challenge and my promise, 
and our readers as well, are doomed to disappointment; for 
the next day, instead of the poem, the following letter ar- 
rived : 

Dear Miss Monroe: On reflection I think it would be a mistake 
to publish my squib, and so do not send it to you. It was not in- 
tended as an argument, and was not so taken by the audience. It 
merely served ,as a part of the "comic relief" that is almost in- 
dispensable to break the monotony of an hour of lecturing. I cannot 
of course object if you wish to take my lecture as the text of an 
editorial. But the lecture was not written for publication in its 
present form, and I don't think that you ought to use quotation 
marks unless you are quite sure that you caught my very words. 
I also hope that you will not attribute to me blank denial of the 
theory, or entire insensibility to the occasional successes, of the 
so-called "new poetry." That is not in fact my position. My 
main protest was against what I believe to be the practical effect 
of recent over-estimates of it — namely, the destruction of the taste 
and capacity in young readers and students for the appreciation of 
the older heritage which I naturally value more. Paul Shorey 
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If Dr. Shorey's lecture expressed anything other than this 
"blank denial" and "insensibility," he is at liberty to prove 
it from his manuscript. Beyond a deprecatory and indefinite 
phrase or two, I remember no such reservations. And I 
assure my readers that such quotations as I have used are 
exact. 

The arraignment was perhaps too absurd in its sweeping 
denunciations to be worthy of notice. Except for the fol- 
lowing facts: 

First: Dr. Shorey is one of the foremost Greek scholars 
of our time, and an educator of high distinction and au- 
thority. 

Second: He was addressing an audience of teachers — a 
sympathetic audience, apparently, who, receiving his remarks 
as from Mount Sinai, will be fortified in their opposition 
to all modern expression in poetry. 

Third: The kind of talk, of which this lecture is an ex- 
treme and almost ridiculous example, is only too common 
in our schools and colleges. As The New Republic says : 

The truth is, to American professors good literature is literature 

safely dead, and good taste is protective coloration Our 

schools began timid, they continued timid, and they remain timid. 

The fight is against heavy odds and strong intrenchments, 
but it must be carried on — this fight for the creative imag- 
ination of our youth, for the vitality and integrity of the 
arts in our schools. Dr. Shorey's argument has been met, 
point by point, in so many of Poetry's editorials that we 
do not need to discuss it further. But we might, parenthet- 
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ically, ask him two or three questions — for example: 

If the new poetry is immoral, what about the morality of 
the old poetry? — of Greek poetry, for instance? 

If Taormina gets an added value because of the rich 
words of so many poets, how is San Francisco ever to catch 
up with it unless the poets separate themselves from Taor- 
mina and get busy with San Francisco? 

Is the virginal freshness of a country not yet written over, 
or built on or drawn on, a conceivable excellence as a sub- 
ject for art, a conceivable stimulus to a creative and imag- 
inative mind? Might it not conceivably have a superior 
value, to such a mind, over the now much-poetized regions 
which were virginal and uncelebrated to Homer and 
Aeschylus ? 

If the imitator of Carl Sandburg is "blighted forever," is 
the imitator of Tennyson, or Theocritus, or Sappho, in any 
happier case? (But, between you and me, aren't students' 
imitations, whether of Sandburg, Riley or the Book of Job, 
mere harmless exercises rather than a blight forever?) 

But we weary of Dr. Shorey. The secret is out — he must 
be that righteous fellow-citizen and guardian of public mor- 
als, Elmer Chubb, LL. D., Ph. D., who has been enlighten- 
ing the world of late through Reedy 's Mirror. H. M. 

NOTE ON FRENCH-CANADIAN FOLK-SONGS 

It is doubtful if the old treasury of French folk-lore is 
anywhere so well preserved as in the Province of Quebec. 
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